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Rev. Frederick Gottlob Kuegele of Crimora, Va. 


_ First President of the English Synod of Missouri and Other States 


ves Appraisal of His Life and Importance in the History 
of the Missouri Synod 


By REv. M. F. KUEGELE, WARWICK, N. Y. 


The Rev. Frederick Gottlob Kuegele was a descendant of Sion 


mond Frederick Kuegele and his wife, Elizabeth Dorothea, nee 
Ziegler. The parents were born in Besigheim, Germany, an old 
town lying north of Stuttgart, in Wuerttemberg. Sigmond Kuegele 
and his wife came to America in the year 1835, landing in New 
York on the 22d of July. In Germany the Kuegele family, though 
probably not wealthy, enjoyed a good reputation. Sigmond lived 
for a while in South Carolina and in Michigan. He moved to 
Columbiana, Ohio, during the canal building age to do mason 
~ work on the canal which was being built near by. 


Frederick G. Kuegele, the sixth of seven children, was born on 


April 16, 1844, in Columbiana, Ohio. Here he was baptized and 
confirmed in Jerusalem Lutheran Church. He attended the public 
schools. His father was a reader of a mission paper published by 
the Basel Mission Society. The reading of this paper awakened in 
Frederick the desire to become a missionary to the heathen. 
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_ where he entered Tertia, thus changi 


He ‘die ENF a tota. 
yeats in the seminaries and 
three in the college. 4 
“By the time he gradu- 
ued the Synod had abane aie 


sion, coe ie BR) a sah 
as our pastor in the frontier 


was installed in August, 
1870. From Omaha he en- 
gaged in mission work in 
the central part of the State, 
starting missions at Shell 
Creek, Olive Branch, Salt 
Creek, and Long Island, 
Nebr. Upon his arrival in 
Omaha he found that his 
flock consisted chiefly of a 
few widows and wives Bee: 
husbands laughed at them 
for going to church. There 
was no salary paid by the 
congregation. In those days — 
the Synod’s Mision ee did not assist where a call had been sent, 
because it was poor, too. But he did receive his board with one aon 


Rev. Frederick Gottlob Kuegele 


“the members upstairs over a saloon. When cold weather set in and Ae 


he lacked an overcoat and had no money to buy one, he had to. 
write to St. Louis requesting one. 

He was in Omaha less than a year, for in ihe spring he re- — 
ceived a call to Trinity Ev. Lutheran Church of Cumberland, Md. — 
He did not desire to leave Nebraska, but he was running deeper — 
pas eee: into. debt on iat could n not t live Mere some kind ig) 


~ town of Omaha, Nebr. He- oe 
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parochial school, and later he established an English one at Cri- 
iy ee ‘mora, Va., which may be our oldest English Patochial school still 
ahs ": in existence. 


On April’ 20, 1873, fe Rev. F. Recah married Meta A. Cc 


to Cape Girardeau, Mo., and from there to St.Louis. Nine chil- 


dren were born to them, six girls and three boys, seven of whom — 
are still living at this writing, February, 1946. Two daughters 


taught parochial school for a time, and two sons entered the min- 
istry. Four of the children were born in Cumberland. 


! 


In the spring of 1879 he received a call to Koiner’s (also 
2 spelled Coyner’s) Congregation in Augusta Co., Va., in the beau- 


tiful Shenandoah Valley. This congregation was fovedea before 


the: Revolutionary War and is at the present time the second-oldest 


_ congregation of the Missouri Synod. At first it belonged to the 
Virginia-Maryland Synod and thus to the General Synod. Then 


it joined the stauncher Lutheran Tennessee Synod. With others it | 


later formed the Concordia Synod of the Southeast. In the course 
of time this synod joined the Ohio Synod as its Concordia District. 
__ Koiner Congregation had in times past been served by three mem- 


bers of the famous Henkel family, namely, by Paul Henkel from 


1793 to 1796, and the brothers Philip and Ambrose Henkel from 
4 1824 to 1837. At the time my father received the call it was a 
member of the Ohio Synod and as such belonged to the Synodical 
Conference. He was therefore receiving a call from a congrega- 
. tion of a sister Synod in full fellowship with the Missouri Synod, 
and thus it was a perfectly normal call. 
. Since Father did not desire to accept the call, he as ee it, 
the reasons being that he desired to continue in thie German work 


; sa ae iglish, 
ie oF pre: at in the Missouri ‘Synod. In Cumberland he also taught : 


e Reichenbach of Holy Cross Church, St. Louis, Mo. She was the . 
ey _ daughter of German immigrants and was born at Canal Dover, 


Ohio. After the early death of her father the family had moved 


came to thie Me ae ents. oe felt i in hey pee to atten it. ae 
Thus it may be seen that the Lord of the Church for the second — 
time led him in a way he did not wish to go and seemingly be- 


cause He planned something definite for him in the Church ae 


our country. 


He arrived at Crimora, Va., on April 24, 1879, and the next 


~ Sunday he was installed by the Revs G. W. Lose. He thus became 


a member of the Concordia English District of the Joint Synod 


of Ohio. He had hardly gotten settled in his new charge and in 
his membership in the Ohio Synod when the Predestinarian Con- 


troversy broke out. ‘When he saw that the Lutheran Standard — 
sided with Prof. F. A. Schmidt, he wrote an article for this his 


church paper on predestination. But the Standard refused to 


print it. He then preached a series of sermons, which were pub- 


lished, on the subject. Then in 1881 the Ohio Synod took its 
peculiar stand on the question of predestination and conversion at 


its famous meeting in Wheeling, W. Va., and demanded of its 


pastors that this doctrine was to be preached by them. At the 


same time it stepped out of the Synodical Conference. Since 
Rev. F. Kuegele could not with a clear conscience preach a doctrine 
he did not believe, he joined in with a goodly number of other 
pastors and handed in his resignation from the Synod, and they 
soon formed the Concordia Synod of Pittsburgh and vicinity. 
(This Concordia Synod is not to be confused with the former one.) 


But this Synod was German, and Koiner’s Congregation could for 
that reason not join it with its pastor, though it, too, had’ with- 


drawn from the Ohio Synod. After a few years this Concordia 
Synod disbanded, and the members joined the Missouri Synod. 
However, my father could not join it with his congregation, for 
at that time the Missouri Synod was Ct and the congrega- 


tion was entirely English. . 


On returning from the Wheeling meeting Father ee: the 
matter of predestination before the congregation and told them 
they would either have to dismiss him as their pastor or likewise 
withdraw from the Ohio Synod. As indicated before, the con- 
gtegation, having carefully studied the question on the basis of 
Scripture and the Confessions, withdrew and retained their pastor. 
For several years pastor and congregation remained indepesdenss 


= 


to found an English synod, but to no avail. In 1887 it petitioned 


the Missouri Synod, meeting in Fort Wayne, to organize an Eng- 
lish District, but the petition was declined, and the advice was 


given to found an independent synod. In 1888 my father and his 
congregation then joined with the English Conference of Missouri 
and some scattered congregations and pastors in organizing the 
English Synod of Missouri, and Other States. Rev. F. -Kuegele 
_ became the first president. . 


My father then remained pastor of Koiner’s Congregation 


till he passed to his reward on April 1, 1916. His body rests — 
peacefully in the cemetery of Trinity Chica at Crimora in the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia to await the summons from on high. 


In the home I knew my father as a humble, unassuming, 


_ unpretentious, patient, peaceful, and reasonable man, following 


moderation in all things. He was not in the least bossy or over- 
bearing. He did not use the rod very readily. I know of only one 
time when I was chastised with it. Yet he commanded unusual 


respect and obedience from his nine children. I do not know of 
a single time in which he engaged in quarreling or bickering in 


the home. His humility was brought home to me by a pastor’s 


wife in an eastern city where unusually many guests came. She 


told me he was the humblest and least exacting of any guest she 
‘ever had in her home. His fatherly character is seen from the 
ee that for long years he was known in the English Synod as 
“Father Kuegele.” Vice-President Lankenau once told me that 
when he first entered the ministry, he looked upon him as one man 
in whom he could have absolute confidence and could go to for 
any advice. The older sisters say that in his younger days he 
would play with them considerably. Also in later years he en- 
joyed a good joke and showed considerable humor at conferences 
and in visiting members. He was industrious, yet never seemed 
to be in a hurry, usually wanting a little time before finally deciding 
a question. He loved the beautiful scenery of the Shenandoah 
Valley, and before his death he told me he thought that of all 


Missouri Synod pastors he had the most beautiful view from his 


home. For recreation he went fishing in the near-by South River. 


In later years he was afflicted with hardness of hearing. 


a oan in ais ee Pest ie 
our el But the effort failed. In 1884 the congregation ap- 
~ pealed to the Synodical Conference, convening in Cleveland, Ohio, 
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faithful in visiting his members and indoctrinated the people ‘so ye 
carefully that his was s considered one of Syog best indoctrinated eae 
iTS = $e" cas 


- After the formation of the English Synod he did conden 
tating! in English, first in the church papers and then in book 
{Xe form. He published five volumes of Country Sermons, a Boor 
of Devotions, a confirmation. booklet for the newly confirmed, etc. 
He did not become a writer from a desire to step into the lime- 
light nor because he considered himself especially proficient, but 
simply out of dire necessity, because the Church was sorely in 
need of such material. At that time’ the English work of the Mis- 
--———_ souri Synod was just beginning, and there was no English literature 
to be ‘used as a model or guide by the young men just entering _ 
the ministry, nor for the older German men sweating in an effort 
oe to preach English. To meet these needs, he first published his — 
_ sermons in the Lutheran Witness and then was pressed to publish 
eae them in book form. All his books were successful excepae his" 
oan Christopheros. ¢ 


ae ~. And this brings us to the purpose rhe ae used him for in | 
ON eae ‘tie development of our Missouri Synod. It seems the Lord | in 
His divine providence led him in ways he did not choose to go. to 
accomplish through him a certain very definite purpose. his, | 

on chs I am convinced, was to help steer the Church of the pure Gospel a 
properly and safely through the delicate petiod of the change of = 
sts a language from the German to the English. So he was one of the Lovee 
Bi i leading spirits in the formation of the English Synod and from the 
Wee _ beginning was a sound adviser on questions of doctrine and Scrip- 

nape tural Lutheran practice. He once told me that when he was re- 


pS Bs eee 
fee Juctant to accept the call to the English congregation in Virginia, D> 


A ie: at ike time were er am hee Re Aa 
e situation was this: The old Missouri Synod was nearly — 


ely ees It i is evident that if that condition would have 


_ English then began to be introduced by young men in missions, 
especially by those near older German congregations, there arose 


friction and suspicion between the two. There was probably, as 


usual, fault on both sides. Besides this friction there was also 


doubt and suspicion on the part of the Germans. They were afraid 


: that the pouteer eee men, as oe oe up the Coenen would — 


highly. rate idea! may seem Pei to us today. Bae a may 
_ have been more reason behind it than we now suppose. What was 
needed was that the younger English men be properly guided in 
the sound doctrine and that the German men Ese confidence i in 1 the ; 


int to Bates chee gap. are oad Sr enough away Fo iit petty 


rivalries of certain localities to be considered above them and 


could not possibly be suspected by them of sheepstealing. Besides, 


he was older and had been a trusted member of the German Synod 
_and had proved himself entirely reliable under trying circumstances. 
Above all, he was so evidently honest and upright and confidence- 
inspiring and was plainly such a sound Lutheran that the Germans 
had full confidence in him. Thus, under God, he was one of the 
chief instruments in making known the principles of Walther in 
English and properly steering the Church through the difficult 
and delicate period of the change from one language to the. other. 


For this he was endowed with the rare gift of being able to say he . 


right thing at the right time and in the right way. 


For further information see his autobiography in the Fr se 


Witness of May 16, 1916, also his “Historical Sketch of Coynet’s 
Ey. Lutheran Congregation” in the Lutheran Witness of Nov. 21, 
1894, and many other items appearing in the Witness. See also his 
Lutheran Witness tract No.4: My Reasons for spre fas 
ie Joint Synod of olig £4 
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Sane Log Cabin in Perry OUnty 77 eee 
__ KARL KRETZMANN, St. Louis, Mo. ae 
Ever since the replica of the Perry County Log Cab was 


ei erected by the Concordia Historical Institute in 1938 on the campus 
of Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, we have often been asked: 


. Why the discrepancy between the appearance of the replica and 


the log cabin now being preserved as the “First College Building 

| of the Ev. Luth. Missouri Synod” at Altenburg, Missouri? 
Sogn Not very much depends upon it. But since many people are 
interested in the historical facts connected with these two cabins, we 
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{ i The Wurmb Cabin (left), ‘the First College (right) 


are here giving them, on the basis of contemporary documents, as 
far as they are available. . 


1. The only contemporary picture of the first Log Cabin 


College, erected in 1839 in Dresden, Perry County, Missouri, drawn 
by Teacher J. F. T. Winter before 1865 and published with Wal- 
ther’s approval by J. F. Koestering (Auswanderung der Saech- 
sischen Lutheraner im Jahre 1838. Zweite Auflage, Wiebusch und 
Sohn, St. Louis, 1867, opp. p. 68), differs from the Altenburg Log 
Cabin in a number of details. A review in the Lutheraner, XXIII, 


page 8, refers especially to the six clear woodcuts, including that of 


1 For much of the information contained in this article we are indebted to. 
Dr. Theo. A. Bie of Chicago and Mr. A. i Stellhorn of St. Louis. 
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the Log Cabin. It was not until about 1920 that the claim was made 
that the Winter picture of the Log Cabin was not correct, because 
it did not agree with the appearance of the present one in Alten- 
burg.” 

2. The claim that the original Log Cabin was removed from 
Dresden, about a mile east of the center at Altenburg, to the neigh- 
borhood of the Loeber parsonage in Altenburg, some time between 
1841 and 1843, sedi oer Cae ealioned hysical 
Predivew) ei Pastor Gotthold Flcinrich Locher’, who had « 
traveling the distance to the school every chee eee UN eS 
tradition. Though the history uk oaucch (Centennial 
of the Saxon Immigration, 1939, page 12) says: “After a short time 
ee eros tics Collece. into- che. neighbor” 
hood of the parsonage,” ee Cee 
Pe red the minutes'ot 


Fe 21514 X10 feec® the Altenburecdbin meastires 
20 X 17 X 10 feet; ee ee ne a eae, 
the latter has. stairway; the door on the former was hon le, 


of vertical boards, the nee has a paneled | factory-made door; 
pene Vy, ‘ PSs. Sursel : : ee ‘ if 
[eee eae vould ave allowed that woodcut 
to in JKoestering i i : a 
inde Winter and shows all the earmarks of one who Knew both his subject 
essenger, Vol. 47, 


is medium.” (Dr. W. Dale, in Waller Lense Ne: 
pie 1939, p. 591.) . Dit yy ag 
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the former has the door to the right, with a window to the left, 
the latter has the door in the center. 

4. Contemporary documents compel us to believe that, after 
Candidates Fuerbringer and Buenger, the instructors in the school, 
had accepted calls to other places, and later, when Candidate Brohm 
became ill with fever, the instruction was given for two or three 
years in the Loeber parsonage at Altenburg and that the Cabin in 
Dresden was abandoned as a “college.” Pastor Loeber wrote to 
his brother in Germany under date of August 26, 1841: 


“Whether God will yet let a Christian institution for our children 
come into existence here is still very doubtful. ... But so far we must 
thank God that He has allowed us to keep until now a faithful teacher 
of our children in the person of Candidate Brohm, with whom jointly I 
am instructing my and Hannchen’s children and the two capable students.” © 


Again Loeber writes (Lutheraner, Vol. 1, p. 91, July 26, 1845) : 


“The candidates of theology, Brohm, Fuerbringer, and Buenger, 
together with our esteemed colleague Pastor Walther (the editor of these 
pages) first put their hand to this undertaking here in Perry County. 
But soon afterwards Pastor Walther and Candidate Buenger followed 
other calls, and the two Candidates Brohm and Fuerbringer 7 continued the 
work alone, and our congregations and students still owe the [all the above- 
mentioned candidates} special thanks that they under outwardly discourag- 
ing circumstances so unselfishly and with great sacrifices devoted their time 
and strength to that institution of learning and continued Hoses for almost 
two years {1839—1840}. 

Candidate Brohm even continued the whole work in the college alone 
after Candidate Fuerbringer [Buenger and Walther had gone to St. Louis} 


6 Mitteilungen des Vereins fuer Geschichte und Altertumskunde zu Kahla 
und Roda. Band 7, 2. und 3. Heft, Kahla, 1912, p. 186. 

Loeber’s children were Christoph Heinrich (later president of our Milwaukee 
Concordia) and Martha (later the wife of Cantor Theo. Buenger). ‘“Hannchen” 
was Mrs, Johanna von Wurmb, nee Zahn, the sister of Loeber’s wife. Her children 
were Marie, Theobald, and Sarah. . The two students were J. A. F. W. Mueller and 
F. J. Biltz, who married Marie von Wurmb, one of the early pupils in’ the Log 
Cabin College, on Sept. 23, 1849 (Lutheraner, Vol. 65, p. 293). 


7 There seems to have been a lapse of memory here on the part of Loeber. 
The sequence of events was as follows: J. F. Buenger was called .as teacher to St..- 
Louis on April 27, 1840, and was installed on August 2, 1840 (Minutes of Trinity). 
(Even C.F. W. Walther here makes a mistake of one year when he writes in the 
biography of Buenger: “It was in July, 1841, that Buenger came to St. Louis.” 
(Lutheraner, Vol. 38, p.83). Ottomar Fuerbringer preached his first sermon on 
Elkhorn Prairie, (Venedy, Ill.) on August 23, 1840 (History of St. Salvator, Venedy, 
by E. J. Saleska, p.4). C.F.W. Walther was called to St. Louis as the successor 
of his brother Otto Hermann on February 8, came to St. Louis on April 26, and 
preached his inaugural sermon within the congregation (in Christ Episcopal Church) 
on May 2, 1841 (Minutes of Trinity). Theo. J. Brohm was married to Johanna 
(Zahn) von Wurmb on March 31, 1843, and became pastor of Trinity Church, 
New York, on May 30, 1843. (Ebenezer, by H. B. Hemmeter, p. 186. The Atlantic 
District, by Karl Kretzmann, p. 22.) —J. F. Buenger, in Lutheraner, Vol. 37, p. 189, 
confuses the date of Brohm’s marriage, March 31, 1843, with that of his installation 
in New York. 
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had taken a call into the ministry in Illinois, but he was stricken with a 
prolonged fever, which almost proved fatal. Therefore he was asked by 
me, the undersigned, to move into my house, and after he had accepted 
this offer and to the great joy of all of us had with the help of God regained 
his health, we two jointly took over the instruction of our scholars; but in 
this manner, that Brohm retained the larger portion of the lessons. 

Thus with the help of our God we, in close accord, cared for the 
mustard seed of our little college during several years [1840—1843] until 
Candidate Brohm received the call into the Lutheran ministry in New 


Loeber Parsonage 


York, after which I continued the instruction largely alone for half a year 
{March to September, 1843] while some lessons were taken over by my 
esteemed neighboring colleague, Pastor Keyl in Frohna.” 

5. When Brohm married Mrs. Johanna von Wurmb’on March 
31, 1843, and soon thereafter left for New York, Candidate Johann 
Jacob Goenner, who was then teaching in a private school in St. 
Louis, was proposed as “rector and teacher” for the college in Perry 
County by the St. Louis congregation in June, 1843. He was asked 
not to come to Perry County until everything was in readiness for 
him; the St. Louis congregation had promised to pay his salary, 
while Perry County was to furnish the housing, fuel, and other 
necessities. 
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‘with April 29, 1843, various notes on the ‘ “college.” There is a 
reference to a house — - 
- (Haeuschen) in Alten- A 
burg which had belonged 
to Loeber’s sister Chris- 
tiane (often called Chris- 
tel) Loeber. Concerning — 
this cabin Christiane Loe- 
ber writes to her brother 


Gottwerth Friedmann Loe- 
; : = y ber in Germany, under date 
“ a The College Cabin in Altenburg, Mo. of December 4, 1839, after 
oe, ; (The Christiane Loeber Cabin she had made votepenee to 
a f from the Northwest) ’ a 
Benya the building of the Loeber 


oe parsonage: “T also am erecting in faith and hope a cabin (Haeus- 
ae chen) in order to receive therein my loved ones when they come; 
nie until then it is to be used by former emigrants and immigrants _ 
Pete, who will perhaps come with Gruber and may be embarrassed con- pe 


te» wecrnihg lodgment; if these, then, please God, will themselves build | 
oo. towards spring, I will immediately make use of it myself... . a 
ae A neat cabin costs very little, hardly 10 dollars... . Mine will not 
se ime ry Py 
vee ae stand me 30 dollars.” It seems that before she had an oppor- 
an tunity to move into this cabin, the Lord called her to her h avenly = 
ty isos April 7, 1840 (Letter of G. H. Leebet to his brothe Gio 
_ Loeber, as 29, 1840). { Se Ka 
. 8 These minutes are in the handwriting of J. F. Buenges, one of the b he. 
Mad ? of the Dresden Log Cabin in 1839; and yet the St. Louis congregation ig a be 
Rapes, fact that the Dresden Log Cabin was already erected ii in Perry County; and even 
Sey aS the college to “be erected in Perry County” was to serve “only temporarily,” that — pa | 
=) ee is, until the transfer of the institution to St. Louis could be accomplished.... “It 
i ee ba? would indeed be desirable that the institution be transferred to St. Louis.’ “or oe 
Nie ‘Trinity Minutes, June 22, 1843.) . ’ e, 
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t r consent to peleeeash ‘be SBS to on soheneeteot oF 
mi 2 to. me and will without doubt gladden the latter, i ake, 
tt cemetery is added to it. Of course, the school is eae 
rifle too small, and it has been proposed, please God, to build a en De ¢ 
r one toward Spuine? iT ty ps 876). recat Sa 
Concerning this house G. H. Loeber writes in his ae (July arts as 
Ae 0)6;71843)<) Te was decided after a long debate that Goenner was b¢ 
to have housing in Py sainted sister’s cabin, which the congregation’ 
be ntends to repair.” On August 6 he complains about “the sad tha 
___ dilatoriness of the people concerning the small repairs of our cabin 3 
vA, * for the college (betruebende Schlaffheit der Léute hinsichtlich der ‘ 
___ kleinen Reparatur unsers Haeuschens fuers College) .” On the fol- ek. 
aed lowing day he comes to the conclusion “that he himself will repair, 38 
=) faise, and i improve the house of his dear sainted sister (Entschluss, 8 
dass ich meiner lieben seligen Schwester Haus selbst in Stand setzen, Be ia 
Fae erhoehen und verbessern lassen will.” However, four days later he SS 
7 _ makes the triumphant entry: “The college house is blocked! Many = 
be helpers. (Das Collegehaus geblockt! Viel Helfer.)” After Loeber 
a4 2 had notified the people in St. Louis, September 4, 1843, that every- ine 
ae re ng was in OR ssapai for the Sao o Goenner i in iat oie ial hs 
tich lg” 
et Thy: ‘seems to indicate ah Christiane Loebers’s Pi was a from 1840 ~ 
bone to 1841 as : school for the congregation at Altenburg, until the new school was ¢ 
aa0 bu e site of the present church, the school which Gustav Pfau sketched 
=on Lee (Walter League Messenger, May, 1939, .B: Bee? a 
A ‘ : : ' 
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ae snl Schmidt, Sper aan ae ° 218; 
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oa me c out e Staad. The ues on caine it ee a: a ng 
Nees sold by the church on March 5, 1915, to Adolph 5c 
ey recorded in Office of the “County Cle k of P 
: ville, Mo. ye cars 
ia 8. This building, ae ened during: the. su: 
was evidently the college which according t to: the m 
' i Tiss congregation was to “be erected in Perry Ge ; 
must assume, the institution which Loeber i in. 1841 hoped Ww 
tee “come into existence” for their children and which according t 
Poe ha ene s wish was to be called the Christianen-Schule. — This cabin 
was divided into two parts; Goenner and his wife lived on the igh 
hand side, the schoolroom was on the left. Th 
4 was suspended from a board in the ceiling, wh 
This cabin is evidently the one which is now in Aloniegs 
7 ' 9. The statements and affidavits of several estimable « 
aca in acl ety County i “who have heard their ‘parents spez 


: 10 These statements are on file 
Pe Pr contradiction of their statemen 
heat three quarters of a century, 
Ee, ; Loeber House,” erected in 
Ag: dition arose that it was the 
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1914.) When first seen by the present writ 
for farm tools. (See also letter of the Rev. 
in Concordia Historical Institute.) 
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are still visible on some of the logs in the present Altenburg Cabin ee 
are by no means the “absolute proof” * that they were used to insure 
‘the insertion of the logs in their proper order in the original = 


(Dresden) Cabin, because they are found on only one side of the 
present building i in Altenburg, and at both ends of the logs used r 


ia 11 tees of Ernst Groh, born Oct. 2, 1858, in peste County, Mo., then living r 
! in Gorham, Ill, of Dec. 11, 1938; Pistorical Recollections of Ernst Groh, recorded a 
‘ he Bes G: Stellhorn, May 30, 1939; Letter of Jacob Neumueller of Oak Pak: Iil., 

L Sans of id Grr: Ww. Walther, and en sister, Mrs. Emilie Wolf, of March 10, on 


oe 4 “12 “An man a ee name of Biased with his family lived in it, [the Dresden 

hut lege] for a time, how long and in what year I do not know. He later 

lived i in the ne ghborhood of Wittenberg... . He had three daughters, one of them 

# was later Mrs. Schmidt in Frohna and the grandmother of Pastor Vogel.” Jacob 
‘Neumueller, a nephew of Mrs. C.F. W. Walther, told Mr. Grebing in July, 1939: 

“Twas born in the old college in September, 1860.” (Letter of Jacob Grebing to 

' A. Cc Stellhorn, July 13, 1939. Copy in Concordia Historical Institute. ) 

eats ey". 18 Wunderlich Affidavit, Feb, 1, 1946, in Concordia Historical Institute. a 
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and thus became the mother of all our Concordias. Tha: 


_ it distinctly worth while to preserve it as a relic of the Chu ap 
past; and we are very grateful to the Perry County Hist. ri. 
Society and its friends for taking care of this precious relic a> 
noble a manner. As a structure it is really more importan ae 
- cally than the Dresden Cabin, which, after all, was only f maar 
dosage ___ property, and was used as a “college” for less than two years; “a : 
_c. that the Log Cabin erected in 1938 by the Concordia Hi: -' 
torical Institute on the campus of Concordia’ Seminary, St. Louis, 


Louis, 
hh ollege < 


is a substantially correct replica of the original Log Cabi 
erected in 1839 at Dresden, Perry County, Mo. (Lut neran Witness, 


ee) April 5, 1938, p-123,) : ‘ 


‘ae Reminiscences of Old Addison _ +e 


a By W. WEGENER, teacher emeritus a ne Vi 
bea I have considered the days of old, 


the years of ancient times. zm, 

Ask now of the days tha 

a te ; ; which were before thee. De 
=~, » » 1_ ns / 


. 
ieee Introduction s 
Since I graduated from the Ev. Luth. Teachers’ Semina 

Addison, Illinois, in 1885, these reminiscences pertain only to 


43 : : ak a eS eae - 2pe Chis oe I : art ax “= 7 a, f 
year and to some years prior to it. Events and cl anges that occurred Mg. 


* « 7 ‘ : Ss 4 re ba eee rae * as 
oS ae 14 "IT know of no device by which 16-ft. logs can be made 17 ft. long,” ef 
: (Jacob Grebing, builder of the Dresden Cabin Replica in St. Louis, ina letter to 8 

ae AS ‘Stellhorn, Jan. 17, 1939.) Am abe ave ‘a 


th. i « 
<i += rs 1% 4 
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later do not concern us here at all.— This was written in the year 
1946, 61 years after my graduation. O quae mutatio rerum! 
Where is Addison located? About twenty miles west of the 
Loop of Chicago. If you drive out on Lake Street through Oak 
Park, Maywood, Melrose Park, and Elmhurst, you finally come to 
the Salt Creek.. You cross the bridge, and then you are in Old 
Addison. On both sides of the street for about one-half mile you 
see a row of houses. Comparatively few changes have taken place 
in this little town during the last fifty or sixty years.- At least ninety 
per cent of the population are Lutherans and of Low German 
descent. Low German is spoken and understood in many of the 


homes to this day. A Lutheran church and school are located in the 
western part of the village. 

The old nickname of Addison is “Kniepenburg.” What does 
this name mean, and how did it originate? Let me tell you. — 
About a hundred years ago the farmers living still farther west 
had to bring their produce to Chicago by wagon. This meant a 
two-day trip each way, and the distance to Addison was about half 
of their journey. Since there was a tavern in Addison, they stayed 
here overnight. Of course, they had to pay for their lodging. Now, 
as it has been said, some of the farmers have an aversion to spending 
money. So here also. Besides, they claimed that they were over- 
charged by the tavern keeper, a Jew. In their Low German they 
said, “Passt up. Hier dod se die kniepen.” (Look out. Here do 
they pinch you.) Hence’the name “Kniepen” for short. — This 


aes a ieee in its western “sec on. A plan 


- separated the pasture fr 


feet from the fence, faci ag east y Pure w story b 


_ the college. There were ‘the middle building, tbo 


about four feet wide. On cites side of this were 35 eee rooms , . 


iar as pp Here the feds meee ee ro} iy: or 
to the other. Loa: the middle boii some barns had | . 


the north he and the south ae Between ‘the 


4 wie ude fine were 1 rooms mee AN santa ae his ‘a iil 
director had his quarters on part of the first floor of th 


and his study and office were on the second floor. ee ae 

In the basement of the middle building were a classroom and 
some storerooms, in the basement of the north wing were t ya 
room and a so-called bathroom, and under the south wing were the 


dining room and the kitchen. The two floors were taken up by — G K 


classrooms, music rooms, and living rooms. . There were two class- 
rooms in the middle building besides the one in the basement and one os er 
in the south wing; the latter was the largest and was called the 
Aula. We had three organs, two in the middle building and « one 
in the aula. For the practice pianos a small frame building 
rear was used. Two of the professors’ houses were on the ; 
Trail and four on Lake Street, or, as it is called here, the Elgin R ad an 

The main building was divided into two halves by a cortidor —e 


'. 


hidden ee ae barns, w was a a long outhouse for t the student: 


2. THE ROOMS AND THEIR ay 


| ay average gears oP rb per room was ten. ‘I shall now ee: a 


en iron tbecletead He 
ent by the institution. 


, with the exception of one, were furnished with 
aed desks. But the classroom in the basement == 
ioned long wooden benches with desks attached. 


Ss The Gi #5 tye Bey, 
Se preparatory ie fad they were” > =A 
paranden.’ ” ‘The two upper classes were in the seminary % 
led “Seminaristen.” The graduating class of the semi- . 
led the first class, and the freshmen were the fifth class. "Sy eee 
n were called “foxes”; but not much hazing was done, eae 
e in no way mistreated. ane 
ioe | Tl 1e whole. student body was under the supervision of a general 
, overseer (Seminarbock) who was held responsible for the discipline 2 Pe 
in general. Only a member of the first (graduating) class was — ; 
eligible for this office, and appointment to this office was the highest 

honor that could be bestowed upon any of the students. For each | 3 
wing also a sub-overseer was appointed. Each room also had an ike 
“overseer, whose duty it was to keep order and see to it that every- hrs 
s kept clean. He was called the “Stubenbock.” Only Ee 
ibers of the two seminary classes were eligible for such a posi- i ae 
on hy . general overseer and the sub-overseers also had super- Nad 
yn over he dormitories. All gpporntncits to these offices were | 


her Me had to take eee turn in keeping their ae rag? a 
ae: oom clean and in good shape. Each had to serve a week when his na 
. The duties were as follows: Each day the room had 
: and dusted; in winter there must always be a supply Seri 


a - boy themselves had to ole < 
own way. Framed pictures, 
ae and calendars v were cons tac 


ta “3 Bore course, ee igs were so > many con oe in 
twelve i in a room, a pee would) Pee es ae ane Ogee 


era, on eh) conte ee Christian spirit ial ce ‘good 
paees _ ners were often lacking. For instance: water left over in the d 
| cup was simply splashed on the floor and thus helped to prevent dust. 
The usual language of conversation in the rooms was almost 
exclusively German. All boys, with the exception of a few, had 
learned it at home and i in school and spoke it fluently. It was 
a _ really their mother tongue. As a joke it was told that one boy, 
es _ corning from the East, had addressed our director i in English. The 
majority of the boys mastered also the English, but it was used in 
the classtooms and on the playgrounds only. i 
3 What kinds of amusement did we have? Not very many. eat 
During the warm months we could play baseball and football, 
“re although we had no regular teams. We did not know anything am 
BN about tennis and basketball. Walks down to “Kniepenburg” or out 
into the country were also a diversion. During the cold months \ 


" 


: a spent our free time mostly i in our rooms by reading, playing eS 4 
or alll kinds of pranks. Some of us even played chess, but ard - = 
playing was considered a sin. Pocketknives were sometit do Ss 


for playing mumble-the-peg on our wooden tables. Outdoors we a 
could throw snowballs, make snow men, and, when the snow was ted 
_ deep enough, even built tunnels. We also had a brass band, and tere F 
boys played quite well. During part of our free periods and between a 
lessons we had to practice Pa or organ. , 


a, Po Pa 4 ‘i 


But hen t our. ¢ director had to 
ning our behavior, he always gave 
Permit me to remark that girls never 


aa ; is es : oe Li OUR FACULTY af, oath 


essors, and what did they teach? — Director Krauss: Catechism 
and Pedagogy; Selle: English, Geography, and Symbolics; Brauer: 
a Ms olin, and Singing; Haentzschel: German and Mathe- 
atics; Brohm: English and Bible History; Homann: Piano and 

; Backhaus: Piano and German. 
ee oct “AML our professors were either old or elderly men of the old 
stock, but they tried hard to give their students the very best they 
rae had. Their endeavor was always to make faithful and enthusiastic 


‘ 


f not succeed in this in every case. 


_5. A REGULAR DAY’S PROGRAM 


= AF Promptly at five o’clock A. M. during the summer months and 
_ five thirty during the winter our steward, Mr. Van Dissen, would 
ting the large seminary bell, and all had to get out of bed in a 


et 


hurry. We had one-half hour for washing, dressing, and getting 


ready for our morning devotions. The washroom under the north 
____ wing could be reached only through the open. On a warm, clear day 
this was not bad at all, but on cold and rainy days it was not at all 
pleasant to jump out a bed and hasten, about only half clad, with 


_wash pan, soap, towel, and comb through rain, sleet, or snow to the _ 


a Sen Here was a pump for which rain water had been collected. 
Everybody: had to pump some water into his pan, and then the 

__ ablutions could begin. Since everything had to be done in a hurry, 
- Bia: irrigation often did not go very far, especially not by the late- 
comers. A few strokes with the comb would finish the job. One 
- winter the water in our pump gave out for some reason, and we were 
, pale to melt some snow or get some water from the slough 


another meee was ale he Fe baa “Who + were our - pro- ray 


Jlissouri Lutheran teachers of us. I am sorry to state that they did — 


Pine ey 6 


would ng fo 


heist _ and then a bell woul 
~ each “Stubenbock” 


rad to get fi om the itchen as 


¥ 


dinner 


again for evening devotions. At ten o'clock everybody had to bein 
an eee bed, the lights were put out, and Morpheus would take care of 
the remaining part of the twenty-four hours. This was our rot 

for five days of the week. On Saturdays we had the whole after- 


Fore! +, \tigon off, bit See oS a 

| hi. 6. SUNDAYS ; -e San 
- On Sundays we would get an extra hour of sleep; and for 
Hs breakfast we would receive coffee cakes with plenty of sugar on 
them. After breakfast we had to get ready for church. Shoeshad 2 
Bear SY to be shined, clothes brushed, and the faces that needed it had to — = 
‘items be shaved. At about nine we had to be ready, for church began 


t co ngre: « . 
ared their w lingness to © ptm this work of § acy At the 


one - 
Saat § r the ae: Riots Ries term. “The pean hats were 
to befriend the boys in this way were called “Waschleute” % 
vast Iks) , , and their students were called “Waschjungen” Gad “i, 
pps e | word * “benefactors” was is unknown to us. ; .y 


Waoiled in é ee suitcase ae ie it echt) ne ae it to.) ee 

} a washfolks. Furthermore, i it meant that he stayed with his people ae 

sm every: Sunday, could ride to church with them, and receive a good yh 
Sunday dinner and supper. Some of them, especially those that had REO 

o * their washfolks in other congregations, had to walk quite a distance, Ace 

as even ten miles and more. (Our good Professor Albert Miller had Vag 
: his washfolks in Downers Grove, and he had to travel twelve miles.) PG ©. 

oa 7 se had to leave on Saturday afternoon and stay over night with = = 

their benefactors. On Sunday afternoon they received their clean 

_ clothes which they had brought two weeks before and tramped back . 

to college. Everybody had to be present again for devotions Sunday 0.01 eal 

p night. 

Ep The relationship bearers the washfolks and their washboys mA ties 

was in most cases that of sincere friendship, which in some cases 

caused even closer ties, especially where there were marriageable ite 
daughters i in the family. — May I here take the opportunity of ex- F 

- pressing, though rather belatedly, the sincere thanks of the Addison 

aa student body to these good people for all the kindness they have — La 

shown us. They have done much for us. May the Lord bless them 

Sub for it! — My benefactors were Mr. and Mrs. H. Bade. They be- 

on longed to the congregation of York Center. 


Mate ie ee i hoch all the living rooms, the cla: 
f * the piano rooms. The stoves were, with one exception, old-fashion 1 
cannon stoves, and the fuel was soft coal. Mie, in tie Aula was 
att enlegeee’ baseburner using hard coal. Sp ee 
aes tt Now our rounds began. When we came to a room and found — 
the fire rather low, we put on a shovelful, hoping the fire would 
be all right next time. When the fire was very low, we putona 
good deal of fuel, closed the upper door and opened. the draught. oe 
Then it Mees nee Le on our next t round we eur ie he — 


Cp crdl 2. cool off. Gn our return we niche | fad) oe not ets ies stove was 
{oar cooled off, but that the fire was dead. Then we had to get some: 

a live coals from a neighboring room and build another blaze. —Now 
is it was about five A. M., the coffee cake had been eaten, the coffee 
can was empty, and all the fires were in good shape. We had done + 
yea our duty and could go to bed. The next day we were excused from 
yy ; classes. 
aed, Tati Did we ever have a fire in the buildings? Never, though there ae 
os was plenty of danger, and not all night watchmen were as conscien- 
tious as we were. It was said that the good bone every night sent = 
Se down | a special angel to protect us. : : 


Sy 
» = x : . 
ee 


8. OUR MEALS w aia4 
Tuition was free, but for board, fuel, and other things we had S: 


— to pay 55.00 for ten months. Professor Haentzschel was the treas- i P 
urer, as did the Spit also. But how iB he a all the ¥e 


chek was still: so eAGien money in ie seein’ i diide Sol iii ] s 
body could be given an extra treat in the form of a picnic in Turner _ * > 
Park. How could this be done? It simply was done, and it is of | i 

no use disputing this fact, for facts are stubborn things. ; 


7 


0 the ee ae ae our ede we ae oe 
mierkaese, or something else. Sometimes johnny- 
and during the spring months we had boiled eggs 

1 then. Though we did not get a great variety of food, 

certainly got enough. For eighteen cents a day we could, of ¥ 
. “course, not expect any delicacies. " een 
rs On one Thanksgiving Day something out of the ordinary hap- Sa 
aPa. 4 ee For dinner we had a fine turkey, some canned currants, and es a 

uite an exception) a pitcher of beer for each table. We enjoyed = 
“this meal immensely and ate heartily. But then came “der lange eet 
Jammer.” The turkey behaved very well, but evidently the currants =e 
and the beer could not agree. During the night the rumpus began, 
and the next day many of the boys had to be excused from classes. ig 


___ In spite of the fact that we had enough to eat, some of the boys 
had a desire for some dainties. After classes we would go down to Nees 
Treichler’s or Weber’s store and buy some gingersnaps or white- ieee 
wash cakes. Soaked in cold water they were delicious. Any kind: ke 

of cooking or frying in the rooms was strictly prohibited. But this ee 

a4 law was often transgressed. Fresh eggs were cracked into a large 
bread pan and, together with some butter and salt, were fried over 

7 th > open fire a the cannon stove. Some of the boys were experts oer 

_ in preparing this delicacy. It tasted fine, and the pocketknife had 

to serve for a fork. But be careful! All of a sudden the alarm Mpc, 8s 

might be sounded: “The director is coming.” Then the panand 
eggs went into the stove, and the door was closed, and the treat was _ Bs 

- irretrievably lost. Iam sorry to state that the alarm was not always tt” 

based on facts. But in one way the boys felt safe. They all knew 

7 that our director could not smell, and that was a fact. —In this Epes ts 

fx) _ way some variety, and sometimes a little fun or fuss, was introduced Cat ae 


7 into fis monotony of our college life and into our meals. 
=: =e ; : 


» 


Cae ap 


his own qa ee aad aie : th isi i 
‘it was said that the violin v 


fae reeked a piano ora eae Be chek cahosid Nici 


ps 32 oe players were promoted to the pipe organ. Singing was ae . a ty 

vce Fae Tino and other sacted music. ' 7- | 

Bor the two classes of the seminary a special course was 

ie in Pedagogics by Director Krauss. We used Lindemann’s. Sebul- 

‘praxis... Since then I have read many books on pedagogy, German 

: sae and English. But when I pulled out my old “Lindemann” some- = 
time ago, I was astonished to find how modern and up to date he i i a 

=» = Did we have to do any practical work? Certainly, though | we 


had no practice school. The catechetical method for - instructing 
children in religion was not only highly recommended, but also 


practiced. Each student in the seminary had to write out a 

=>? of catechizations and hold them before a class. For the rs ag 
fisg TD. “imaryrelass: the “foxes” had to serve as pupils. The gradu ing , mie 
had the permission of the congregation to hold their catechiza ions De 
pee opt ty with Teacher Bartling’s school children. After the practical part 

“\F p j 

Ue eee discussion followed, and the cat chist received his grade. At th 
te close of the school year the question was always raised: Wh | 
=a made the best catechization this year? My modesty forbid eS . 
+ say any more about this question. Hoe highly the cai echetical ET 
Ro a __ ,method. was esteemed throughout our Synod i is shown bi y th ae 
an that in requests for candidates sometimes the remark was f 

oa < 

sa 4 7 

| 1 we ys Ligge, 


ie! 
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Muss ein guter Katechet sein. — Also practical work in geography 
and arithmetic was done in the parochial school across the road. 

Now as to the finals. — Tests were given throughout the year, 
but the real and final examinations came at the end. And then came 
what the boys called “die grosze Blitzmaschine” (Blitzen is the 
German expression for failing). The whole student body was called 
together, and a very tense hour followed, accompanied by many a 
heart beating. The director would read: “A. B. ist versetzt. C. D. 
ist versetzt. E. F. ist nicht versetzt,” and so on. (Versetzt means 
“has been promoted”, nicht versetzt, “has not been promoted.”) 
After this excitement was over, another one followed for the gradu- 
ates, or “Abiturienten,” namely the distribution of the calls. This 
time the director did not follow the alphabetical order. “Wegener, 
Sie kommen an die Schule Pastor Damms in West Bloomfield, 
Wisconsin.” (W., you have been assigned to the school of Pastor 
Damm, West Bloomfield, Wisconsin.) And so on down the line. 
Now, our fate has been sealed. Every “Abiturient” received his 
“Vokationsdiplom” with the instruction to write his letter of ac- 
ceptance and mail it to his respective congregation. It was self- 
evident that every candidate would accept the call which had been 
- assigned to him. 

A day or two later the whole student body, together with their 
trunks and satchels, were loaded on farm wagons and transported 
to Elmhurst. “Vacation! Home to Mother! Hurrah!” 


10, MISCELLANEOUS 


Under this heading I wish to mention a few things which either 
slipped my mind or would not fit in otherwise. 

Pumping. Each organ player needed wind for his organ. 
This wind had to be pumped in by hand, and the pumping had to 
be done by the freshmen. To each organ player was assigned a 
certain boy who had to do the pumping for him. This was a rather 
hard and tedious job and considered a crux by the freshmen. For 
the player the crux often consisted in finding his “wind fox.” 

Bathing. Under the north wing was a certain room called the 
bathroom. One of the officers of the north wing had the key to it. 
In this room was a washtub and a large stove with a big kettle on it. 
A boy who wanted ‘to take a bath first had to get the key, then he 
had to find some kindling wood, build a fire, fill the kettle with 
water, catry some more water for the tub, dip the hot water from 
the kettle into the tub, and finally everything was ready for the bath. 


: chou uae >We. were en ate Hees as night. 
ere: was ea ee and gina, who has kn own ney 


And that before 1885! Just listen. We had our share of that, oa he 
and surely in our own way.” ; ay 


tions a fh ve" Nate fea eae 
what it ae from rive i constantly 


eee a is meantime i ie Bee as PRR ae ioe 
to smear that black boiling-hot, stuff on his throat. After a while 
he began to grumble: “Tt is getting cold. You have to put on a 
new poultice.” So I took the kettle with the hot linseed and the 


ladle to his bed, ready for the application. But then I got a “Don- 
 netwetter.” (“Schafskopf, Rindsvieh, Kamel,” etc. ) Istood there 


helpless. Finally Amandus pulled the poultice from his throat, threw 


it at me, saying: “Look, how it is done.” I unfolded the cloth and 


found that the linseed had been wrapped up between several layers 
of cloth. Now it dawned on me. I took another piece of the cloth, 


_ spread the linseed on it, and folded i it together. But when I tried 
to put it on, there was some more noise, because it was found too 


hot. — From then on I had no more trouble. I had learned to make 

a poultice, and my patient was satisfied. Soon Amandus was well 

again, thanks to, or in spite of, my expert nursing. 
It was a good thing we did not have much sickness i in Addison. a 


11. POLITICS IN ADDISON ae . 


Politics in Addison? Who has ever heard of such ashe Nd Ls 


It was in the campaign of 1884 when Dorlas ran on aM: . 
Democratic ticket against Blaine, who was the Republican nominee. ‘ - 


Ina roundabout way we students had heard that our professors — 


th: at there would fee Ss space Ws 


s came. | They ‘nee tions esis flags and 
1 band, a soloist, and a speaker. The latter 
be seat ‘was taken, and the audi- 


_ — Cha 27 a | ia) I basal 
‘ w ee ana 


clang cee a eis was not on thie fee | 
was present in the meeting an old well-known inebriate. re 
not a member of the church, but worked around in the 2” 
: ee of the people. That evening he had naturally “tipped that ane 
ked flagon” again, and in the midst of the speech he arose and bes 
a: - shouted i in his Low German, “Du, kannst du ken Duetsch? Dat Fee 
sind alls Duetsche hier.” You, can’t you talk German? They are Bem 
all Germans here.) He received no applause; the speaker refused Gea ie 
to be interrupted, but the boys had their fun.— A few days later a ieee 
os was taken in the college. The canvassers went from room to 
foot a, and everybody had a yote. Cleveland was elected. 


"gram, 


Another episode with a political coloring happened during my hag 
ime and before Addison was incorporated as a village. Accordiig 9 (2 
he State of Illinois every male citizen over twenty-one age. 
; old had to work two days on the road or pay $2. Miintheugs es 
ty district in which he was living. Now we had in our semi- ted aaa 
a nu ber of young men over twenty-one, and for them it was 2 
< or pay. Some worked, some paid. But when election a 

a gs came pant these young men came to the polls, they were informed J 
: J that they could not vote because they were not bona fide citizens 
of that particular township. This caused these young men to go on te 
. a strike Their motto was: “No vote, no work.” But the road boss — . 
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informed them that it was his sworn duty to insist on “‘work or pay.” 
— Finally an appeal was taken to the supreme court, in this case 
our Director Krauss. His decision was: “If the government denies 
you a certain privilege, this does not give you the right to refuse 
obedience to the government.” ‘That settled the dispute. 

Who said Addison did not have any politics? 


12, CLOSE 


Please, permit me to remind you again of the fact that these 
reminiscences do not go one day beyond June, 1885. I know full 
well that since that date many changes and improvements have been 
made in Addison; but they do not concern us here. 

Somebody who reads this paper may say: “Conditions in Ad- 
dison must certainly have been primitive,’ ’ and ask: “How could 
you feel happy there?” 

Primitive? It is true, we had no electric lights, no telephone, 
no automobile, no organ blowers, no radio, no cement roads and 
sidewalks, and many other modern things we did not enjoy. The 
reason for this is that all these improvements had not yet been 
invented, and therefore we did not miss them. Nobody else had 
them. But, on the other hand, we enjoyed many conveniences of 
which people fifty or sixty years before us did not know anything. 
And we of today certainly have to go without many things people 
will enjoy fifty years later. — For its time Addison was up to date 
not only in its studies, but also in the conditions of living. 

Were we happy? Surely. We were young, healthy, and not 
spoiled by soft living. Why, therefore, shouldn’t we be happy? 
We were a jolly, carefree bunch, and no worries spoiled our life. 
A poor grade on a composition or a little encounter with one of the 
instructors would soon be forgotten. 

But when it came to considering our future calling, we were 
quite serious and sincere. We knew, and were constantly reminded 
of it by our professors, for what purpose we were there, namely, 
to become teachers of Lutheran schools and thus shepherds of the . 
lambs of Christ. Unforgettable was the impression made upon us 
by the farewell address of our dear Director Krauss at our departure. 
Full of zeal and enthusiasm we went out, eager to help in the build- 
ing up of God’s kingdom. — In this way Addison became a source 
‘of blessing for our Lutheran Church. On Judgment Day it will be 
revealed what blessings God had bestowed upon His Church through 
our institution in Addison. 
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was ee a te ‘Sabin aid Son - Obes 


the possession of that gentleman and his heirs 


, 1935, when it was sold for $310. The New York 


iety purchased | it from a local dealer i in Feb., 1945, 
is the only copy known. . 


z to treme F. “ee oe German Pietists i in Pro. a r 


~ ‘neti Ne is ae fiver sk re AOE to mention it eas 


che in Amey p- bog 1892. It is also referred to 


a ee ce =A Title 
aes in nae Manne of chae 
(So Called ) acs 


— Poabs Bove, 


And fent Home again to let her Matter know | 


Bs es ‘That the Waters are abated from off the face 
E of the Ground, 
s And that for the Sake of 
| JESUS CHRIST, 
Whofe Servant to the End of my Life I fhall 
; Eateane 6 B. : 
; Printed and Sold by William Bradford at ee mi of the Bible Fey i : 
at th New - York , 1704, ‘f 
yon ‘ oo . ! . ee 
, ie Title al of Oldest Known Lutheran tapes in America, 170479 Fe: i A 
- iis authorship is established by internal evidence and in the exypiageay es 
Mee ’ on the title page: “Endeavour To Be.” It was so accepted by Graeb- 
i _ ner and other Lutheran historians. This publication of 31 pages, — 
- octavo, was an answer to Jonas Auren, who had come over from 
i. Sweden with Bioerck and Andrew Rudman in 1697. Auten. was to 
. 2 ~ ‘ we 
" { ek ty 
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make a tour of visitation through the Swedish settlements on the 
Delaware and then return to Sweden and report to King Charles. 
But he soon began to preach in various congregations and was in- 
clined to the views of the Sabbatarians, who believed that Saturday 
was of divine obligation also upon the Christians. This view he de- 
fended in Leed’s Almanack, for 1700 under the title of “Noah’s 
Ark.” In answer to this, Bioerck published his A Little Olive Leaf 
Put in the Mouth of that (So Called) Noah’s Dove, in 1704. In his 
answer, however, Bioerck 
contended that the ob- 
servance of Sunday was cae aS 
of divine obligation and |—@atix) 
in support of his con- | agies ae 
tention quoted extensively 
from Baxter and other 
Reformed theologians. 
Only once does he men- 
tion a Lutheran, Abra- 
ham Calov. It seems that 
he had never read or had 
forgotten what the Augs- 
burg Confession in Ar- 
ticle 28 says of the keep- 
ing of Sunday, etc. But 
it is noteworthy that al- 
though Bioerck had been 
in America only about 
aly yeats, this brociiure Eric Tobias Bioerck, 

is written in acceptable author of Olive Leaf, 1704 
English. 

Nore.— We are aware of the fact that Julius F. Sachse in his 
German Pietists in Provincial Pennsylvania does mention two imprints, also 
by Bradford, authored by Henrich Bernhard Koester: (1) History of the 
Protestation Done in the Yearly Meeting of the Quakers at Burlington 
{N. J.] in the Year 1696, printed and sold by William Bradford at the 
Bible in New York, 1696, and (2) Advice for all Professors and Writers, 
Ein Bericht an Alle Bekenner und Schriftsteller, 1697. This latter was 
not only the first High German book written and printed in America, 
but also the first book issued in America in two languages.*) — Sachse 
insists that “our Koester was a Lutheran” (op. cit., p.274) and quotes his 
biographer Ernst Ludwig Rathleff as saying: “Our.Herr Koester is a 


Lutheran and has always adhered strictly to the dogmas and teachings of 
his church, carefully investigated them, and held fast to them” (op. cit., 


Bo ee ‘ 
Hed Vhosting ok sorave 


‘we may shave concerning his Lutheran 


in America. ge ap anaes eh 
oe *) Mr. Oscar Wegelin writes: “The late Henry F. De Puy, who 2 
: thorough search of Bradford imprints for years, could not pic eithes” (ume 
title. Of Advice for all Professors and Writers he notes: A 
of the History of the Protestation he notes: ‘Title from Sachse’. er 7 
"obtained his titles is a mystery. Posi in some Pennsylvania institution, althou m 
_ Mr. De Puy also used most of them.” , : ate ty ue 
egal a! : = = == <a A toad, yh y 4 Tay P's 
The History of American Lutheran Missions i in Asia, ae 
. Africa, and Oceania Since World War I is 
Rta) By the REV. ORVILLE A. BUNTROCK, A. B., B. D. _ oe ‘ 
" IV. The Norwegian. Lutheran Church of America in China We 
SA (Lutheran United Mission, L. U. M. ae ? 
AOE | BEGINNINGS | 
oes eee The pioneer among the Norwegian ioatherstc was the Rev. 
a Daniel ea whe. ae to nor in southeastern Fone an in. _ 1890 
ae 4 , 
, oe ?. 
eo E. : 
Be ace ifs arene was wns Rev. H. ‘ai peice as 
2 ane schools, Bible institutes, high schools for boys a a2 ae th 0 
I *T ie) e a 
cal seminary, dispensaries and hospitals, were ene 
ty Bere SNe connenes in ot ina similar manner.’ 
er: } a . 
v ee fh 1 Ww, G. Polack, Into All ts World, p. 119. ? 
eer vie 7 
ue 4 : z y AS 
awe! 


: ssions iiChina o on sete 6, 1917. ethene mission an eee 
Lutheran United Mission. For the next ten years this mission 
en eeesnerons. During this Rae the tec) of eee 


ceed at the Lena Dahl patil School, the middle school for eh 


pee! a = pote to he ses ee at Prean in ae see 
aminer of 1920 a es ‘Church of CEES! a La 


“gatin ng became Pe corarentt Much stress. was hen on mee g Bee 
for both boys and girls. During this period new buildings were — 


ie oper: ion were “aie See as oe as a Pee Sadi ata 
RS: and ree the Board of ey and the Lutheran Book” ss oat 


“Ss 


“a 


Lay 4 ~ 


_ graphed all American citizens, a 


he aie Pe ae eed saa to the ( 
~ grew worse, and on. January 25, 1927, the Amer 


for the coast cities. The executive committee on the Miss ree 
just meeting when the message came, and they decided to ° obey = 
orders.” . : Pe eee aaa 


In 1928 most ri the missionaries erurneds to the i interior. 
of the work had to be started over again, and since the Ch nes 
were willing to shoulder more responsibility and exercise more in- 
fluence in the governing of the work, the time was found to be ripe | 
_ for reorganization. The Mission Board in America sent two of i ts 
members, the Rev. J. D. Runsvald and the Rev. J. J. Le China 
for this purpose. They visited all the mission ns and ine 
conferences with both the missionaries and the Chinese leaders. 

A meeting of the synod was pods in Junan from November 22-6 = 
2951928. aoa Z 


The new rules adopted governing the PeLeet between ae mis- 


- sion and the Mother Church were: The Mother Church would con- 


tribute eighty per cent of the expenses during the first y year, the re- 

mainder should be collected within the Chinese church. The grant = 
was to be reduced year by year until the congregations were entirely — 
tense so ie of oe Ceca which ae missior 


among. ce great ain es as yet ue not oo Gee 
This new policy was heralded with cheer both on the part of 
missionaries and the Chinese leaders, but it was soon. discovered 7 mate 
it was ‘ot as easy to apply it in practice as it had been to discu: 


4 oe cit., p. 67. 
5 Ibid. j Cie 
6 [bid. : ce 


was hardest of all was that so 
ns had become attached to the present world. Some 
nunists, but there were also those who had withstood 


these who from the begii hg were most greatly influenced. 
The awakening that came to the Lutheran Mission in China shortly 
t 1930 was also an answer to many prayers on the part of the mission- 
. The missionaries were humbled through all the events 
he field, and felt how much they needed the power of the 
r to master ‘the task that God had given them. Their hearts 
were receptive for the cleansing offered, for the outpouring of the Spirit 
over the persons and the work.S “ 


WAR WITH JAPAN - 


The ‘Chinese Nipponese War broke out in full fury on July 7, 
On September 12, 1938, the invaders reached the Lutheran 


1937, 


_ conquered. The missionaries in Hwangchwan and Loshan were cap- 
tured. The missionaries in Hwangchwan had helped hundreds of 
people who flocked to the mission station for bodily and spiritual 
help. The Japanese troops entered Sinyang, the largest city in the 
atheran. United Mission field, on October 12, 1938. Many of the 

stians were among the people that fled phead ofthe advancing 


his 1941—1942 report Mission Secretary igoulh writes: 
- conflict in China has entered upon its sixth year. Twice during 


in January and October, our fields south of Honan were overrun by 
he Japanese, who entered the cities Sihsien, Chengyang, Junan, Kioshan, 


\ 
(For a full account of the awakening consult Gustav 


tion ee while heen ee eis 


d come through the storm without jeopardizing their 
when “great awakening came a little later, it was especially 


Plan Mission field, had Kushih, Hwangchwan, and Loshan were . 
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ney Nie ‘Mine Hel rere Olive Siu: Ga ge Olas 
| Holm, Mrs. Lena A. Holm, Lars Hompland, Mrs. Anna B. Hon 
~ land, Christine L. Johnson, Martha Kulberg, Carl W. Lar 
Mrs. Alice Landahl, Lillian C. -Landahl, Margaret fan Lan Lie b 
Thomas I. Lee, Mrs. Esther P. Lee, Harold H. Martinson, Char- ay 
_ lotte K. Martinson, Daniel Nelson, Mrs. Esther J. Nelson, Hans 
M. Nesse, Basie L. Nelson, Carrie Olsen, Clara Petersot 
Peterson, Arna J. Quello, Talbert R. Ronning, Mrs. Ella G. 
_Ronning, Nora A. Rosvold, Thone Sandland, Casper C. Skinsnes, 
Mrs. Mathilde Skinsnes, Edward Sovik, Mrs. Anna M. Sovik, 
Erik Sovik, Mrs. Anna E. Sovik, Rolph cA ‘Syrdal, Mrs. Borghild 
_ Syrdal, Agnes Thonstad, Kristofer N. Tvedt, Mrs. Clara M. “Tyede 
Mrs. Anne Lee Wold. a : : 
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ar “phe 
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Ole S. IN cree acek Jr., Rev. Sigvald Netland, Mrs. S. Netland, bp roe 
Rev. Daniel Nelson, Mrs. D. Nelson, Rev. aver N. Ronning, | be 
Mrs. i. N. Ronn Mrs. C. W. he oes fees ; 


aM Fuglediel ve 1) a Ly 
Dr. eee may ede ness Ingeborg Pederson, Rev. O eee 
qe Wold, RS D., whe 0. R. aN ee): M. ae Lee 


5 ‘a ne 
10 * E. Gronli (ed.), The habe foyer Yearbook 1941— —198 at on Le 
11 | White unto Harvest in China, pp. 255—279. , 


; Re gAthere Anderson, Mrs. A. Anderson, 
. Thorson, Miss Sarah A. Xavier, 


ee. 


3 ss. A. W. Haugan, Deaconess Inga 
ne saeeet Rev. Gynther Storaasli, Mrs. 
bs 1 wes M. Kittelsby, Dr. G. Nathanael Fedde, 
ae John M. Bly, Mrs. J. M. Bly, Dr. Odd Eckfelt, 


ve Oluf ooo Mrs. O. Asper, Dee Louis A. 


s i‘ Moore) : “Miss Mina ici see Mise ieee 

, Deaconess Berthina Horvik, Rev. Joseph Tetlie, Mrs. 
-Tetlie, Rev. Bert Nelson, Mrs. B. Nicteaet Dr. O. E. Distad, 

se Mrs 0.8 E. Distad, Rev. Stimson S. ee Mrs. oto: zt Miss 


Bert ha M. "Baral, Rev. H. S. * Fauske, Mrs. H. S. a Miss Fie: 
Ee B. Carlson, Mr. Chester Ronning, Mrs. C. Ronning, Rev. John | 
| Mrs. J. Skepstad, Miss Helen Weeks, Miss Mary Nelson, 

ess Clara Kravig, Miss Agnes Holstad, Rev. Otto Hesla, 
. Irwin O. Jacobson, Mrs. I. O. Jacobson, Rev. E. M. Hegge, 


ss Lydia Kristensen. | ; 
STATIONS (1942) 12 ; 


Ps:  Chengyang, Honan: Knut Nordhaug. Fancheng, apne 
oe Sieh. Albers Anderson, Miss Olive Hodnefield, Miss Bergliot Even- 
son, Rev. Talbert Ronning. San Teh Bible School, Fancheng: 


2 ¥ Re 42: J E. Greek) Arise, Shine, Yearbook 1940, p. 73. 
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is E. M. Hegge, Miss Therese Sheldahl, Miss Mathilda Elstad, i, 


_ Miss Clara Jones. Hwangchuan, Honan: Rev. Edward Sovik, — 


En 


Miss | Miss Ruth Jothen, Miss’Esther Olson, Miss 
Judith Skogerboe. 5 SS ao 


92 miss 339 nati e workers, id 
and a church membership of 10,408 
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_V. The Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod 
ee of -Notth América in/China.* ©) an eee 


__ Concerning the beginnings of the Augustana Synod in the 

_ China mission field Dr. Gustave Carlberg writes: i 
‘ Like many another work of God, the China mission had its begint ing + 
in a prayer meeting, when a group of interested persons gathered in the 
‘parsonage of Bethlehem Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota, to pray for the — 
salvation of the heathen and to listen to the message of a missionary recently _ 
returned from China. This was in 1901. In September of thé®same year 
another meeting was held, when it was decided to organize a mission — 
society with the object of preaching the Géspel in foreign lands. 5a 
_ In April the following year the first board was elected. The same — 
year saw the beginning of a monthly paper, the name of which eventually 

al Sasi became The China Missionary... . It has been amalgamated with the — 


© 


ao 


eng _ new mission publication, The Augustana Foreign Missionary, 4 


) re Toward the end of 1904, after earnest prayer for workers, a call was 

+ extended to Rev. A. W. Edwins of Stillwater, Minn., who accepted. the oo 

following year and sailed for China, arriving with Mrs. Edwins at Shanghai, ig 
October 21, 1905. Stet otc tanya ells | 

. The greater part of the first year was spent in language study as 8, 

guests of the Hauge Synod missionaries at Fancheng, Hupeh. In the Gey 

_ spring of the following year Rev. Edwins made a tour of centr onan 

with the object of finding a field of work, with the result that in the 

of the same year Rev. and Mrs. Edwins moved to Hsuchow, Honan, \ 1e: 

work was begun in rented quarters under the most primitive condition 


There was much rejoicing in November, 1906, when these two 


oO Ve 


: , nies - ¥ 

18 Daily Prayer, 1943, publication of the Board of Foreign Missions of 

the TC A perce Te 
1 Gustave Carlberg, Our Second Decade in China, p. 13. 


ts yt hy Soe eben Nyse. “Ta 1908 Dec: P. 
z Bad niles and Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Treud and pay 


ee BPoacholds-aere’ next secured in other centers, and in 1910 


~Yuechow (now Yuehsien) with surrounding district was turned 
over to the new mission by the C. I. M., which had gathered a small — 
body of believers there. This Geese: the nucleus for the congre- 
gation that was later established there.” 


In the same year work was opened in the important city of 


‘Honanfu (now Loyang). The city, situated on the Lunghai Rail- 


road, marks the southern boundary of the field of the Swedish 


Mission in China, with which the Augustana Synod always kept 


friendly relations.* 


In 1911 the cities of Kiahsien and Juchow (now Linru Hsien) 
and Poafeng were opened. In 1914 a new band of workers 


arrived, so that in 1914 there were 32 effective workers.” 


In 1914 the first course for evangelists was held at Hsuchow, 
with 23 men in attendance. This practice of bringing the workers 


together for a month of intensive training is still carried out. 


A graded course lasting six years is followed by additional work 
when the course is finished. A similar course for Bible women 
was later introduced. In the fall of 1915 a meeting was held at 
the first station, taney Hisuchow, er biatie the tenth anni- 


_versary of the mission.° 


‘The number of baptized members at the end of the first ten-year 
period was listed at 161, the first class of nine catechumens being baptized 
at Hsuchow in 1910.7 | 


Concerning the second decade we read: 

This the second decade, 1915—1925, was a definite period of expan- 
sion along all lines, educational, medical, evangelistic, and union work 
with neighboring missions. The union work consisted in the completion 
of a Lutheran hymnbook, a church book, a Lutheran Union College, 
Lutheran Board of Publication, Theological Seminary, and an American 
school for missionaries’ children. During this period a terrible flood raged 
which took the lives of thousands in spite of heroic efforts by both foreign 


_ and native workers. Famine relief was established in the homeland and 


2, Ibid. : 
3 Gustave earbetS, The Stor of Our China Mission, p.7. 
4 Ibid. 
5 Tbid. 
6 Op. cit., p. 8. 
7 Op.cit., p.9. For a very complete account of the first ten years consult 
Dr. A. W. Edwin, Our First Decade in China. 


‘ eons were eaten tees missionaries were eilled or carried away 
- ransom. Three Augustana missionaries were carried | y 
by robbers, namely, Rev. Lundeen, Mr. Frosberg, and Rev. V kn 
|The first two were kept, for several months, but Rev. Vikner wi 7 

freed after a few days.” hcstbed 

In 1927 Generalissimo Ghianet Kai-shek Scand an ine ; 

dependent government. The‘ever onward march of the revolu- 
‘tion resulted in a gteat setback in the mission work of the Augus- 
tana Synod. The missionaries were ordered to evacuate by the 

~ United States Government, and most of them came home. Four, 

however, remained, namely, Dr. Friberg and Pastors Lindell, Lind- 

beck, and Hanson. War-stricken Honan was visited with much 
‘sickness, also typhus. In January and February, 1930, Dr. Friberg” 
and Pastor Lindell died from typhus. The other two also con: 


tracted the disease but recovered. 28 


Concerning the effect ‘of this sores! we read: 
, During the years of trouble God was at work preparing instruments 
for carrying on a movement that has resulted in untold blessing. This was _ 
the great revival. God did a teat work towards the renewing of the life 
_of the churches. These were stirring times in our missionary work in China. 
Our missionaries began to return, new ones were sent out, and the 
work began to return to normal. In 1929 two Chinese had graduated — 
from the seminary at Shekow, Hupeh, and had been ordained as Pastors. ‘ 
At present there are 24 Chinese pastors.1 


In 1937 the Ure hordes invaded Chine, we eft 


The field Hf Gee was in Free fone and masses cy fires i 
nae bah their field. All pee neared vacant ey and 


i 
eee eee 3 ae 8 tees poe p. ie eS a very | adoied account of this eid consult - 
Ae se bees «Gustave Carlberg, Our Second Decade in China. : 
bei: 2 SNe 9 Loc. cit. ky e 
* ho Ae Seok re 20 Lots, Cite sete ; ng 
era) 11 Ibid. 
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be On he mission Sete ha in He west suburb of egchane) Foe 
ate: the following institutions: Wee aie eae 
a Sree |: The Hasselquist School for Boys. “Tt was built in 1922 “ies 
with gray brick and a Chinese tile roof of the same color. 
e Le ee The Emmy Evald Training School. This school offers = 
re courses in higher primary and | junior middle school, with Christian 
instruction and practical courses in home industry added. This 
‘- training school for girls consists of one classroom building and two 
: dormitories, each having twenty-two rooms and each room con- 
taining four beds. The men teachers live in four three-room 
houses north of the compound. The lady teachers live with the 
girls, It was completed in 1926. Ten years later the enrollment i" 
‘ was 160."° 
3. Lutheran Bible School. The Preparatory School for. ae ' 
(junior high school) with the Bible School is a union enterprise 
with the Lutheran United Mission (Norwegian Lutheran Church 
5 of America). These buildings were erected in 1922 and are still = 
ae TOS In 1936 the Preparatory School had an enrollment tos eee 


> 


_ of 95 and the Bible School an enrollment of 149.1% - > a 
4, The Lutheran Hospital (including the Nurses: Training ; eg 
; School) . This splendid building is the gift of the Women’s Mis 
sionary Society of the Augustana Synod. The building was com- f 
pleted in 1937 and is a two-story serviceable building of modern 


construction, with space for fifty-six patients, with the possibility 
of housing many more in case of emergency.” 
om Lutheran Seminary Class earns the: war years OM es 


12 Ghina, pp. io i4, 

18 Op. cit., p.23. + - 

14 Op. cit., p. 14. 

15 Carlberg, The Story of Our China Mission, p.19. : mY: lau 
pr AG hid =e meh 
om AO Cp ar, ps 18, gists 0s ria Pe a 


At Yuhsien ihe pales rome in 1936, provide n 


orphanage. Children of both sexes are accepted and given training 
in the common branches of knowledge, together with manual and — 
industrial training. This institution is chiefly under the jurisdiction 


of the native Church.”* 
Kiahsien has a hospital and a Women’s Industrial School.” 
Juchow has a hospital. The foundation for this lapis 
was laid in 1926.”° 


- One method of bringing the Gospel to the Chinese is chapel, 


or erent, preaching. This method is also used by the Augus- 


tana Synod. They also do tent work. Dr.Carlberg describes 
this type of evangelizing for us: 

An interesting method of work in the broadcasting of the Gospel is 
what is called tent work. Large tents, some seating upwards of 200 people, 


are placed on a circuit, with a tent band in charge. The band is composed 
~ of from five to ten or twelve members, including at least two Bible Women. 


The band is under a leader and follows a definite program each day. 
The early morning hours are devoted to prayer and Bible study. Then the 
group forms into pairs for the purpose of house visitation and the dis- 
tribution of tracts. In the afternoon and evening, services are conducted 
in the tent, with singing and preaching as well as the work of individuals. 

The tent remains in one place two to four weeks, according to circum- 
stances. Then there is follow-up work, with regular visits from the pastor 
or evangelist and the organization of classes for catechumens and Bible 
study. Later a simple organization will be formed with deacons and 
trustees, and a regular place of worship provided by the initiative of the 
local group.?4 


The American school for missionaries’ children, located on 
Kikungshan at the southern border of Honan is one result of 


_ Augustana’s union endeavors. During the school year of 1936—37 


it had an enrollment of 75, from 13 mission groups and 8 provinces. 
The curriculum used follows that of the State of Minnesota, with 
courses in Christianity added. This school comprises eight grades 
and a high school, preparing pupils for entrance into any accredited 
college in the United States. The board of directors represents 
four missions, namely, the Lutheran United Mission, the Lu- 
theran Free Church, the Augustana Synod Mission, and the 
Covenant Mission Society.” 


18 Op. cit., pp. 19—20. 

19 China, p. 28. 

20 Op. cit., p. 41. 

21 Carlberg, The Story of Our China Mission, P. 21. 
22 Op. cit., pp. 27—28. 


Missionary Society. This seminary is now in the hands of the 


Japanese, but before the arrival of the invader the faculty was — 


composed of five foreign professors, two native professors, with 
two wives serving as instructors, and one Chinese instructor. The 
courses provided cover the regular theological subjects, with lan- 
guages added, giving the equivalent of a full four-year college 
course in theology.” By 1935 the seminary had graduated 


one hundred twenty-four students, many of them serving as pastors. 


In the fall term of 1935 the enrollment was thirty-eight, of whom 
_ fourteen were from the Augustana Synod Mission. Tuition-paying 
students are also received from co-operating missions not participat- 
ing in the operation of the seminary, such as Berlin Missionary 
Society, Swedish Mission in China, and the Scandinavian Alliance 
Mission.* About 1923 this seminary was influenced by Buch- 
-manism (the Oxford Group Movement). 

The Lutheran Board of Publication provides for the pro- 
duction and translation of Lutheran literature, books, tracts, and 
_ periodicals. A Lutheran weekly, the Chinese Lutheran (Sin I Bao), 
was published, with a native as editor. In 1936 the total circulation 
was 38,792 books; 10,156 tracts; and 52,866 periodicals, making 

a total distribution of 101,886 copies. The Lutheran Book Concern 
was the largest distributor of Chinese and foreign books and litera- 
ture in Central China.” 

The Lutheran Board of Publication and the Lutheran Book 
Concern had their offices in the Lutheran Home and Agency Build- 
ing. The Lutheran Mission Home and Agency is situated in the 
heart of Hankow on the Yangtze River. This modernly equipped 
six-story building has proved to be a haven of rest for many 
missionaries and other travelers. This building was run in a nice 
Christian way and was operated by the nine following missions: 


the Augustana Synod, the Norwegian Mission Society, the Finnish _ 


Mission Society, the Norwegian Lutheran Mission, the Swedish 


23 Op. cit., p. 28. In Mrs, Peterson’s These Fifty Years Lillie S. Benson states, 
*. the theolpgical seminary, formerly at Shekow but now in Hsuchang . . 
(1942). 
24 Carlberg, Thirty Years in China, p.99. For a complete account of this 
‘seminary compare pp.97—109. 
25 Carlberg, The Story of Our China Mission, pp. 28—29. 
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were none. The foreign missionary is on an equal footing with 
the native pastors.. The native pastors are in the majority and 


he graduates of the Lutheran seminary. Ten years before there 


, , fully organ 36 not fully 
organized. At first the main authority lay with the Mission Con- 


could outvote the foreigners, but the opinions of the latter bear 
+ much weight and are usually heeded. The synod meets at the — 


beginning of the calendar year and elects its officers for terms 
of three years. Each organized congregation is entitled to one 
pastor and one lay delegate at the sessions of the synod. The 
foreign missionaries are: ex officio members. Of course, the lay 
delegates outnumber the clergy because of the shortage of pastors, 
but this causes no difficulty.?” Pads ; an! 


The Augustana Chinese Synod is a constituent member of the of 


_ General Assembly of the Lutheran Church in China together with 
nine other synods, which bodies maintain a Home Mission project 
in Shanghai.”*> Nat Saha | 
Pema eles Ss ~The Chinese Augustana Synod is not self-supporting, but 
1 Cee J. L. Benson stated in 1935 that they were making strides forward 


eee? 2 dn this respect.” a 
Be Statistics for 1941:°° Chinese staff, 201; organized congre- 
gations, 62; baptized during the year, 760; baptized membership, | 
5,940; catechumens, 6,809. ; ; a 
28 Gp cit esto . ss 
27 Carlberg, Thirty Years in China, pp.65—68. For the constitution of the 
Chinese Church see the Appendix. For information and pictures of the seventeen 
native pastors see Chapter VI, “Our Chinese Workers,” by J. L. Benson in Carlberg’s 
Thirty Years in China, al ; we a 
28 Op. cit., p. 69. a’ 
"29. Op. city pp.7IJ2) 4. 2 ey oa a Se oy 
30 Annual Reports of the Synodical Minutes of the Augustana Synod, 1942, 


p. 173. 


6; demon 1036" ene Bengston 
Ov: k), 9351939; Rev. aad a John he Benson, seh ie oe 
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Nelson, 1939—; Miss Ruth Nystrom, 1920—1925; Miss Anna F. 


Olson, 1925—; Miss Florence Olson, 1925—1927; Sister Elvira 
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Anderson-Thorwald, 1926—1927; Rev. ibe Mts. David W. Vik- 
ner, 1914—1940; Rev. and Mrs. Eric Ze Wahlstrom, 1926—1927; 


Dr. and Mrs. Sols Unis, 1926—1927. tte (To be Reaaed) 
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